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PHILIPPINE PROBLEMS AFTER TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 

BY JAMES A. LE EOY 

It is not the purpose of this paper to summarize the accomplish- 
ments of the past decade in the Philippines or to institute a com- 
parison with conditions under Spanish rule. An adequate summary and 
comparison of this sort would run far beyond the time allotted here. 
And apart from the fact that the period has not come for essaying his- 
torical judgments in this case, it is more pertinent to the purposes 
of such a gathering as this to consider our experience primarily with 
reference to our course of action in the future. Looking at our 
Philippine experience to date only in its main aspects — therefore of 
necessity slurring over details — what does it seem to teach as to the 
success of our general policy and as to desirable modifications in our 
methods? 

For various reasons, undue emphasis has, since American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines, been put upon the purely political questions 
connected therewith. The first consideration was the insurrection, 
the demands of its leaders and the exigencies it created being pri- 
marily political in character. Let us reverse the emphasis here, 
taking up first fiscal and economic problems. For one thing, these 
matters are more vital to the welfare of the Philippine people as a 
whole than are the pending political questions. Moreover, when 
a rich, industrially well-developed and highly individualistic country 
like ours assumed control of affairs in a backward, semi-communistic 
country in the tropics, it was inevitable that there should be some 
shock in the readjustment, even if it had not been accentuated by 
warfare and pestilence. It is precisely in the matter of income and 
outgo, in budgetary legislation and administration, that we are 
weakest in government at home. And ours is a high-priced country 
and we a rich and extravagant people. We have had to learn how 
to cut our cloth more carefully in the Philippines; and, as might be 
expected, there are still some lessons to be learned in governmental 
tailoring. 

This is not to be taken as endorsing the idea, now apparently 
prevalent, that the government we have set up is much more burden- 
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some for the Filipinos than was that of Spain. The opposite is true. 
Counting the cost of forced labor, official "graft" and other evils of 
the fee and farming systems of taxation, the revenues of the friars 
and other impositions resultant upon the partnership of church and 
state, careful examination shows the burden of government to have 
been heavier upon the Filipinos under Spain than it is now. More- 
over, it was less equitably distributed as regards ownership of prop- 
erty than is now the case. Further, too, owing to the stabilization 
of the currency and the rise of wages, the Filipino of the masses is 
today better able to pay taxes than he was before 1898. 

Nor is the present Philippine government really a costly one, when 
judged by absolute standards. Mr. Alleyne Ireland, to be sure, 
made it appear in a very unfavorable light, representing its cost as 
being 46 per cent of the value of exports, disregarding Philippine 
internal commerce and calling the exports practically the "total 
industrial product' ' of the islands. But he chose to compare the Philip- 
pines according to this test only with Ceylon, among British tropical 
colonies having more than an insignificant population. Leaving 
Burma and other portions of British India out of the comparison, 
the same test applied to Java, often cited as the leading type of that 
sort of commercial development of a colony which Mr. Ireland advo- 
cates, would place the Dutch possession in a worse light than the 
Philippines. The chief objection to Mr. Ireland's methods, however, 
lies in his choice of this one single test as all-sufficient with tropical 
colonies. The Philippines are a large archipelago, not a single island 
with intensified cultivation; and they have considerable diversifica- 
tion of agriculture for the tropics and a relatively large internal 
trade. On the basis of taxation per capita, the Philippine govern- 
ment may welcome comparison with other colonies or tropical 
countries, including not only Ceylon but also less-developed regions. 
Make the comparison on the basis of wages or annual income, and it 
becomes still more favorable for the Philippines. The truth is, the 
Spanish government taxed the Filipinos lightly, and, as indicated, 
our government is still less of a burden on them. 

It is, of course, to be taken into account, as a feature of our " colo- 
nial policy" in general, that the Philippines do not contribute at all 
to the support of the army and navy which protect them and also to 
some extent help maintain order internally. But, when we consider 
this matter from the standpoint of home interests, we should at the 
same time not fail to note the statements of Mr. Taft in his special 
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report on the Philippines of last January, tending to show that the 
cost of the Philippines to our national treasury has been much exag- 
gerated. 

Fault is to be found, not with the amount of taxation in the Philip- 
pines, but with the system. We have improved upon Spain in 
respect of the incidence of taxation, as already indicated. And if 
we had done no more than sweep away the old system of fees, pre- 
miums, monopolies, etc., and the "graft" that went therewith, estab- 
lishing instead imposts of fixed amounts and paying stated salaries 
to all officials, our achievement in fiscal reform would be great. Still, 
we have not yet fully realized our opportunity nor grappled with 
the subject in a broad constructive manner. We have been, for the 
most part, just looking after ways and means from year to year. 
And, as I look at it, the greatest thing we can do in the Philippines 
is to work out a fiscal system so adapted to the present needs and 
conditions of their inhabitants, so adjustable to the growth of those 
needs and the future expansion of their industries, that, no matter what 
changes may be made in the government of the islands, the system 
in its working principle and in its main outlines will stand, a perma- 
nent achievement. Perhaps I am holding up an impossible ideal here; 
but I do not think so. And, in any event, we can improve the 
present system, and we ought to aim at greater stability and a 
better-balanced fiscal regime. 

Our only failure in this field thus far — and considered in all its 
aspects, social and political as well as fiscal, it is not wholly a failure — 
is in the matter of the tax on real property, principally land. The 
backing and filling on this subject from 1901 to date shows some- 
thing — indeed, various things — to be wrong with this tax. However, 
let it be said at once that it is no small achievement to have estab- 
lished the principle of a tax on land in the Philippines, where it had 
only been proposed before 1898; and no fiscal system in those islands 
can in future fail to make a prominent feature of such a tax. The 
ravages of war, rinderpest and other calamities made it an especially 
difficult time to inaugurate such an innovation; and it would not 
have been accepted so far as it has been but that the local govern- 
ments were made primarily dependent upon it. In part, too, its 
difficulties of enforcement have been caused by the failure of the 
local governing bodies to respond fully to the autonomy conferred 
on them in 1901. No one in this gathering needs, however, to be 
reminded that there are great defects in our American system of 
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valuation and assessment. That it should have failed to work well 
in the Philippines, with many special complicating conditions (which 
there is no time to detail here), is not surprising. For one thing, only 
now is a beginning being made in the registration of land titles. 
But, most important consideration of all, it is not certain that an 
ad valorem tax, and not the common Oriental system of tax on 
income, is best suited to Philippine conditions. First of all, we need 
a thorough survey of conditions, province for province, made by a 
competent expert or experts, assisted and checked by local advice 
and information. This should be the basis, first of all, of a decision 
as to the principle of taxation to be adopted; and then there should be, 
though under central supervision and control, a wide degree of flexi- 
bility between provinces or islands as regards levy, assessment, and 
collection — even, perhaps, a variation as regards the principle of 
taxation between different provinces. Steps have already been 
taken toward securing greater flexibility, and Governor-General 
Smith is showing much interest in this problem and an open mind 
upon it. But it is to be repeated that we need a thorough re-exami- 
nation of the whole subject, made on the ground in the provinces, 
giving us fuller and more classified data than we yet possess on the 
conditions of land tenure, cultivation, wage and share systems, etc. 
And, finally, the land tax should be coordinated with the system of 
internal taxation as a whole. 

The internal revenue law of 1904 needs overhauling, anyway, and 
the whole system of internal taxation ought to be made over from 
the ground up. The attacks on the law of 1904, made before its 
adoption by distillers and tobacco manufacturers, were grossly inac- 
curate, and have not been justified by results. It is not here that 
changes are needed, unless in details But the law is objectionable 
under other schedules, both in principle and methods. Any taxa- 
tion on business transactions is at least questionable; and this law 
has the further objectionable features of being unduly inquisitional 
and relatively expensive of administration, also of instituting double 
or triple taxation on some products and transactions therein. An 
income or occupation tax may be advisable in the Philippines; but 
it can be imposed more simply and directly. 

Of course, such a comprehensive, coordinated system of taxation 
as is here proposed can not be established without primary reference 
to the customs tariff. And here the scene of difficulties shifts from 
Manila to Washington. Apparently, the free entry of Philippine 
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tobacco and sugar into the United States, even temporarily or under 
restrictions as to amount, cannot be secured without the quid -pro 
quo of complete discrimination in favor of American goods in Philip- 
pine ports. If that be so, I believe the effort on behalf of Philippine 
producers had better be abandoned. I believe free entry of Philip- 
pine sugar and tobacco would not injure American producers, for 
the same reason that I have always regarded it as a concession pri- 
marily of political, instead of economic, importance to the Philip- 
pines. But Congress has for so long refused the concession that it 
has lost in large degree the political effect it might have had. And 
to attempt to force trade unnaturally between the islands and our 
country is to work injury to both. As regards the islands, this con- 
sideration may be waived, in view of the immediate influence toward 
raising semi-prostrate industries and toward improving methods of 
cultivation and preparation of crops, putting them in better shape 
to enter in future the natural markets at their doors — as a tem- 
porary measure, in other words, and as a concession freely made by 
the United States, without bargaining for a definite, immediate 
return. But, when this concession is linked with a plan for forcing 
American goods into the Philippines in advance of their natural con- 
quest of that market in fair competition, it ceases to be desirable at 
all, in the interests of either party. It seems to me that Philippine 
history under Spain affords clear and eloquent proof of the harm and 
the futility of preferential trade measures — harm to the archipelago, 
in checking the proper, natural development of its resources, futility, 
as regards the cherished object of fostering trade with the mother- 
country. 

Looking at the question purely in the light of American interests, 
it means that we give" the lie to our protestations about the "open 
door." It is idle to say that the question is altered by our being 
the sovereign power in the Philippines. We have not declared our 
sovereignty permanent there, but have explicitly left that an open 
question, and the present consensus of opinion at home and the 
drift of events in the islands are against permanent retention. Essen- 
tially, our situation there is not different from that of Japan in Korea, 
for example. Are we to barter away all show of consistency on the 
"open door" question for the little mess of pottage which the Philip- 
pine import market at present affords? 

As for the Philippines and the Filipinos — American residents 
therein to the contrary notwithstanding — their welfare demands a 
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low revenue tariff, applied uniformly against all the outside world, 
ourselves included. That distant archipelago in the Far East is not 
at all comparable with little Porto Rico, lying near us in the Atlantic, 
and apparently incorporated into our territory permanently. The 
natural markets of the Philippines are at their doors, in Asia and the 
Western Pacific. Indeed, if the free admission of Philippine sugar 
into the United States, under a virtual bounty system, would result in 
directing large shipments of sugar to our country, after unnaturally 
stimulating in those islands a culture which makes against small 
holdings and for large plantations and a peon system, then it is 
objectionable in view of our general policy in the islands. 

If we can not secure the Philippines against preferential tariff 
handicaps and interference with its fiscal and economic autonomy 
except by a continuance of the present duties on Philippine products 
coming into our ports, then it were better to leave them so, for the future 
interests of all concerned. But the principle above outlined may be 
maintained consistently with special reciprocity arrangements, such 
as are made with outside countries. In particular, if American cord- 
age manufacturers are to continue to enjoy the rebate of the Philip- 
pine export duty on hemp, we owe the islands at least an equivalent 
concession. 

The clause of the Treaty of Paris granting to ships and goods of 
Spain, and hence of all favored nations, equal treatment with our 
own in Philippine ports will expire on April 11 next. The whole 
question will be before Congress in the coming special session. Will 
it abandon the idea of grabbing the petty Philippine trade, and thus 
open the way for a thoroughly balanced and scientific fiscal system 
in the Philippines? 

Should it adopt a discriminatory tariff for the Philippines, revision 
of the fiscal system over there will soon be made necessary, anyway. 
And should Philippine tariff legislation fail again, the opportunity 
is still open for the sort of comprehensive, constructive program of 
internal taxation already urged in this paper. In any case, the 
work calls for the man; he does not appear in the islands at present; 
and he should be drafted. 

The way to meet the need has already been pointed out by our 
experience in the reform of Philippine currency. The usefulness 
of the expert, both for preliminary investigation and for directing 
the details of administration, has therein been strikingly shown. 
One meets everywhere the evidences of the benefits wrought in the 
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Philippines by currency reform, socially and politically as well as 
industrially and commercially. 

We are beginning to make headway in land surveys and registra- 
tion of titles. The friars' estates, too, have now entered the prosaic, 
but still difficult, stage of administrative detail. The postal savings 
banks are in their initial stage, and a government land bank is about 
to be inaugurated. The pros and cons of Chinese exclusion have 
been argued, and the question is settled, for the present at least. 

In the matter of public works, too, our Philippine administrators 
are finding themselves. The lack of resources to cope with the many 
and varied needs of this backward archipelago was at first, and still 
is, the chief obstacle to rapid improvement. However, even the 
limited resources were not always well used at first, as is not surpris- 
ing. More yet, improvement in land transportation was hindered by 
the original effort at decentralization already mentioned. The central 
government from the first took charge of improvements in water 
transportation, and has achieved notable results in harbor works, 
charting of coasts and bays, lighthouses and other aids to navigation, 
besides directly and indirectly stimulating the growth of inter- 
island shipping in various other ways. It has also invoked the public 
credit to procure the building of important railway lines, now com- 
pleted or well under way. But the grant of local autonomy in 1901 
involved the expectation that the provincial and municipal bodies 
would do considerable of the necessary building and rebuilding of 
highways and would keep them in repair. Greater centralization 
has been shown to be necessary in this as in other respects; and a 
system of cooperation between local and central governments, with 
the latter having pretty full powers of control and supervision, has 
now been reached and promises better results in the future. 

In sanitation, the record of the new government is notable, espe- 
cially in Manila, but to a very considerable degree in the provinces 
as well. Here again the efficiency of the program adopted is to some 
extent blocked by the granting of considerable powers to the local 
governments and by the necessity of consulting Filipino customs 
and prejudices on every hand; but, in the main, that is a necessary 
consequence of the general policy we are following. 

In scientific research generally, the work done under Philippine 
government auspices promises results of great consequence: on one 
hand, it bids fair to make Manila a notable center of tropical and 
Oriental medicine, and to accomplish perhaps radical improvements 
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in the health and physique of the Filipinos themselves; in other 
lines, scientific investigations offer hope of new products and new 
industries of consequence as well as the betterment of old, and the 
more effective use of material resources in general. 

Relatively an excellent state of public order has been reached, and 
that remarkably soon after the insurrection. This would not have 
been possible, were not the Filipinos in general a peaceable people. 
Of course, local outbreaks may be expected from time to time, from 
special causes, at least in the more backward and mountainous regions; 
and brigandage will not cease entirely until the archipelago is more 
fully peopled and developed. 

The Moros and hillmen are problems by themselves. It can at 
least be said that we have already made more progress in getting 
acquainted with them and making them acquainted with us than 
the Spaniards did. Our advance among the headhunting communi- 
ties of northern Luzon has been especially remarkable. It is not 
yet clear, at least to me, whether or not we are advancing with the 
Moros. At any rate, in the main issue, these problems must be left 
to time, contact with outside civilization, and the development of 
the Philippine archipelago. 

Returning to the Christian Filipinos, while acknowledging their 
generally peaceful disposition, it must still be said that gratifying 
progress has been made in bringing about harmony and cooperation 
between them and the constabulary. This is especially notable in 
view of the fact that, as late as 1905, Filipino political circles were in 
a ferment over this question. Colonel H. H. Bandholtz, the present 
chief of the constabulary, deserves not a little of the credit. The 
question of public order under an alien government is intimately 
bound up with the securing of harmony between local and insular 
officials. Here, instead of undue concessions of local autonomy at 
the outset, the insurrection compelled a strict centralization. Per- 
haps, local authority was not sufficiently recognized; certainly local 
cooperation was not till lately secured in the degree necessary to 
cope with disorderly elements in the peculiar conditions of the Philip- 
pines. We are letting go some power in this line now to secure 
cooperation; and it seems quite probable that we should go some- 
what further yet in decentralization as regards police matters. I 
am speaking now of the constabulary: the municipal police require 
more centralization, in the way of inspection at least, and closer 
coordination with the police machinery as a whole, and this is a pend- 
ing proposition. 
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For its reform of judicial procedure and the establishment of an 
independent judiciary the new regime in the Philippines has earned, 
and in most quarters has received, great praise. In grafting Anglo- 
American procedure upon Spanish substantive law, some mistakes 
were of course made, and conflicts of law and jurisdiction have 
developed. The time has come for careful and thorough revision 
of the substantive codes, as well as of the statutes that have accumu- 
lated in somewhat confused order since 1900. A committee of mem- 
bers of the Commission and Assembly and of outside lawyers now 
has this matter in hand. Various new codes have been drafted dur- 
ing the seven years past. Though there is some confusion existing, 
and there are some hiatuses of law and jurisdiction, as stated, there 
is no urgency calling for immediate remedy, and the need is — to 
repeat — for thorough, painstaking work, for which probably several 
years should be taken. The justice of the peace courts cannot be 
included in the praise of the superior judiciary in the Philippines. 
Reform here is, in the main, a phase of the improvement in local 
government which it is hoped time will bring. 

There is some agitation in the islands for jury trial, and it found 
expression in the first session of the Assembly. It is, however, 
political in character; some Filipinos who have vague ideas about the 
workings of jury trial advocate it, because they suppose it to be an 
essential accompaniment of self-government and therefore desire it 
as a new "political right" for their people. 

The American program of education in the Philippines, since it 
chiefly gives concrete expression to our policy there, has been the 
storm-center of discussion. It is still on trial; but two remarks of 
significance may be made: One is that those chiefly responsible for 
it are today firmer than ever in their belief in it; the other, that the 
Assembly in its first session, though talking much of reducing govern- 
mental expenditures, was more liberal with the educational depart- 
ment than was the Commission. 

The chief problem of the present in this department is how to pro- 
vide more adequately for primary instruction, in the face of the 
financial inefficiency of the local governments. The question is to 
some extent on a par with that of roads, already discussed; quite 
full supervisory power over schools was reserved to the central 
government from the first, but local taxes were expected to supply 
the wherewithal, in the main. In the absence of such a revision and 
rebalancing of the Philippine fiscal system as has just been advocated, 
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the central government must be yet more liberal in its aid of primary- 
schools than it has thus far been, or it must openly accept the blame 
for making it impossible to carry out the program outlined in 1900 
as adequately and as rapidly as the disposition of the people permits. 
Federal aid has been often proposed, and it is needless to say, would 
be welcomed. 

The chief question in Philippine educational policy at present is 
how to coordinate the teaching of the native dialects with instruction 
in English in the primary schools. Initiated partly by Governor- 
General Smith and Director Barrows and partly by the Assembly, 
the late legislature adopted several measures looking to this end. 
The problem has various aspects and many difficulties. Let it not 
be concluded that this movement indicates the failure of the attempt 
to introduce English into the islands. Rather, it is a sign that the 
establishment of the educational machinery, the training of a corps 
of Filipino teachers in English, and the evolution of the course of 
study have progressed to a point where efforts need not be so largely 
concentered on the medium of instruction. Let it be remarked — 
because many critics seem to labor under a misconception — that 
those responsible for the adoption of the Philippine educational 
program did not look forward to wholly supplanting the native lan- 
guages with English. They did expect to give the different sections 
of the archipelago a common medium of communication, a trade 
language, a literary and scientific language. They are today more 
convinced than ever of the wisdom of this effort and more certain of 
its success — which, indeed, begins already to appear in various ways. 
But an adequate course of primary instruction must not wholly 
neglect the vernacular, and in what manner and how far to incorporate 
it is the pending question. Let it be added that the Filipinos are 
quite at sea when it comes to the practical aspects of the question, 
and all varieties of opinions and suggestions come from them. The 
Philippine language question must be left to time to settle. If there 
is a chance of the evolution of a single native language out of the 
many, and the development of a literature therein, the schools should 
and must eventually take the central place in that evolution. At 
present, the way is not clear, and, as stated, Filipino minds are 
hopelessly divided on the matter. But one thing seems certain: so 
far from the teaching of an outside language being permanently an 
obstacle to the development of a single native language, it offers the 
only practicable means whereby the unity necessary to such an evo- 
lution may be achieved. 
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Viewing the Philippine government as a piece of political machinery 
it will be apparent, from the way in which the question of centraliza- 
tion has constantly been coming up in this discussion, that a process 
of readjustment is still going on. Centralization versus decentrali- 
zation is indeed the chief political question in the Philippines today. 
It dovetails, too, into the question of independence, which is the main 
topic of discussion. In fact, from whatever angle of view we approach 
the Philippine problem, we speedily encounter the necessity of deal- 
ing with the distribution of powers between central and local govern- 
ments. 

Historically, the very great administrative centralization under 
Spain has bred habits which compel its continuance in a great degree. 
On the other hand, relatively undeveloped as the archipelago con- 
tinued to be till the close of Spanish rule, social and geographical 
influences made for decentralization and disunion; and this was only 
beginning to be broken down in the last years before 1898. Mean- 
while, the state of affairs in the world at large, and in the Far East 
in particular, had come to render necessary even a closer political 
unity in the Philippines. In my opinion, the chief reason for brand- 
ing the Aguinaldo government of 1898 impracticable was not in the 
risk of internal disorder so much as in the fact that the Filipinos as 
a whole were not ready for national unity and not a single one of 
their leaders was capable of organizing or administering, even as a 
dictator, that single government for the whole archipelago which 
they recognized to be necessary. This, quite apart from their still 
greater unpreparedness for instituting and working such a general 
government on republican lines, which they aimed to do. One may 
admit their capacity to run their communities, in a reasonably effi- 
cient way, on regional lines. But the conditions of the time demanded 
a Philippine government, not various Filipino governments. Hence, 
the argument that any community of people is capable of managing 
its own affairs, if only after a rough fashion, was not applicable to 
the situation of 1898. 

The regional tendencies of the people were shown in the proposal 
for a cumbersome federal republic presented by various Filipinos to 
the Schurman Commission. That body laid great stress on the need 
for decentralization, urging a radical break with the experience and 
long-established precedent of Spain in this respect. It was on these 
lines that instructions were issued to the Taft Commission in 1900. 
The latter body did not go so far in this direction as authorized, very 
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early rejecting the idea of organizing departmental governments as 
a still further subdivision between the central government and the 
provinces and municipalities, also from the first centralizing to a 
considerable degree the direction of education, health, public order, 
etc. As has been indicated, greater centralization has been found 
necessary by experience, notably in fiscal matters and public works. 

From the standpoint of economy and administrative efficiency, 
still further centralization is desirable. If these were the only ends 
in view, the provinces might well be abolished as political organiza- 
tions, larger districts being substituted as mere administrative units 
of the central government. But here we touch upon other con- 
siderations. The American policy being aimed at the development 
of self-government by Filipino experience, it must often sacrifice 
economy and efficiency to Filipino political needs, even to Filipino 
prejudices where these rest upon historical, linguistic or other deep- 
seated conditions. This may be carried too far, of course, so that 
the real prime needs of the community as a whole are injured by an 
undue attempt to force or foster greater individualism politically 
and industrially. It is a question of compromise at every stage, 
and each phase of the problem should be settled by balancing evils 
against benefits. 

It is not too hastily to be concluded that the Filipino local govern- 
ments are not working well. For one thing, we should remember 
that we judge them by our own norm, while imposing on them in 
part our own methods, new to them. Moreover, that they have not 
had the resources to cope with new responsibilities is partly our own 
fault, as discussion of the land tax has shown. Here again we meet 
the need of fiscal reform. 

While the tendency has been toward centralization, especially in 
the way of control and supervision of municipal government, at the 
same time there has been, most of all during the past two or three 
years, a very considerable increase in the Filipinos' effective political 
intervention in provincial government. As to their share in the 
central government, the inauguration of an elective lower house of 
the legislature of course marked an epoch. The Assembly in its 
first sessions has wholly disappointed the predictions that it would 
prove an obstruction to Philippine government; as yet, the prophets 
of disaster must admit that it has brought us to no impasse. On the 
contrary, it made an excellent record for dignified discussion, and a 
reasonably good record in legislation, considering that almost all its 
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members were for the first time facing the practical problems of 
government for the archipelago as a whole. 

The prime argument for the Assembly was that it would act as a 
school in practical government, and that it is plainly doing. Second 
in importance was that it should serve as a medium for the expression 
of Filipino opinion, informing and checking the Commission as well 
as being informed and checked in turn; that, too, is an expectation 
already realized, and happily the two houses are thus far working 
harmoniously. It was of importance to have an Assembly even if 
it proved only a sort of safety-valve for the discharge of Filipino 
opinion. However, not every loud cry heard from the Philippines 
is the "voice of God," nor yet is it certain to be even the "voice 
of the people." Filipino parties are thus far hardly more than 
aggregations of a few leaders and their friends. Real party divisions 
will come about only as these leaders have to deal more with the 
practical questions of government and as the right to vote is earned 
by a larger proportion of the population. 

The organization of parties which agitate about early or immediate 
independence, and the extremes to which the press goes in criticising 
government and officials, are not evidence of a change of policy since 
1901 and 1902, but signs rather of progress under our general policy. 
The insurrection has receded into the background. The Filipinos 
sometimes still make of their liberty a license, but they are learning 
by use of their privilege how to criticise both more effectively and 
more fairly. 

As the Assembly works into its place in Philippine government, the 
evolution of that government becomes still more interesting for the 
student of political science to observe. For the present, a tendency — 
which probably would otherwise appear, in imitation of the Latin 
countries of Europe — toward parliamentary or responsible govern- 
ment is effectively blocked by the fact that the final court of appeal 
in Philippine government is the sovereign power, acting through its 
agents at Manila and Washington. Hence, the Assembly has fol- 
lowed our own House of Representatives as to rules of procedure, 
committee organization, speakership, etc. One wonders what conse- 
quences are to flow from this diplomatically adopted program of 
imitation. For example, what will be the evolution of the office 
of speaker in the Philippines? He now looms as a powerful figure, 
and it has been the policy of Mr. Taft and Governor-General Smith 
to magnify the office. 
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The initiative in budgetary legislation was in this recent first session 
left to the Assembly, partly in compliance with the historically 
established prerogative of the lower house to originate revenue 
measures, partly as a leading feature of the diplomatic attitude 
which the Governor-General and the Commission adopted toward the 
Assembly. I believe a mistake was made here, however. In the 
final issue, the Commission had to take a firm stand on the matter of 
general appropriations and to enforce its own program. It would 
be simpler and better for the Commission to assume openly this 
responsibility which it must bear, anyway, in the last analysis. 
Let the budget be prepared, say, by the Executive Secretary's office, 
with approval of Governor-General and Secretary of Finance, one 
or both; then be passed upon by the Commission as a legislative body; 
then go to the Assembly as the program on revenues and expendi- 
tures of the appointed officers who represent American sovereignty 
and hold the final power in the islands; leaving conference between 
the two houses to adjust their differences. One advantage of this 
course is that it would set up in the Philippines a logical procedure 
in regard to the budget, instead of leaving it chaotic and uncoordi- 
nated as in the United States. This would set a precedent that, in 
case of the establishment of a future independent Philippine govern- 
ment, would help to make the transition easy, incidentally also fitting 
in well with a scheme of responsible parliamentary government, if 
that should seem desirable. 

But, above all, it is unwise, I believe, to seem to concede, by mere 
forms, powers and privileges which we do not actually concede. We 
have sometimes made this mistake in the Philippines, just as on the 
other hand we have sometimes erred in not yielding readily enough 
to native customs or prejudices — all this quite naturally, unless one 
expects perfection in the art of compromise, which is government. 
It would have been better, for instance, to tell the Filipinos outright, 
when we inaugurated the classified civil service, that it was neces- 
sary to pay American employees more than Filipinos of the same 
grades, because of distance from home, risks of climate, cost of the 
strangers' methods of living, etc. Instead, we got at the matter 
by classifications and other indirections; and the results have been, 
unfounded complaint of injustice when the differences were discovered, 
and the setting of an unduly high wage scale for those Filipinos who 
have fitted themselves for the better positions. So, too, in some 
instances, we ought to have been more up-and-down about sanitary 
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measures. In some such cases, we should state flatly that we main- 
tain our intervention in Philippine affairs because of the Filipinos' 
unreadiness to deal with them; the opposition will yield speedily to 
firmness, if only we are tactful and considerate in the actual adminis- 
tration of details. So, in this matter of the budget, it were better 
to have it clearly understood that the American element in govern- 
ment holds final power and responsibility, and will use that power so 
long as it considers its intervention in the Philippines necessary. 
Meanwhile, the members of the Assembly can acquire just as much 
practical knowledge of government through study and discussion of 
appropriations, and it is safe to assume that the Commission will 
meet their -views and arguments in a fair and reasonable way. 

Criticism of the body of Americans in the Philippine civil service 
has frequently overlooked the fact that, in the main, they are not a 
set of supervisory officers of superior rank. We have as yet no such 
trained men to draw from, even if we provided places for them in the 
islands. Doubtless, as already stated, a more efficient government, 
considered from the administrative point of view, might be attained 
by letting the Filipino communities follow more freely their own 
devices, putting above them a set of trained administrators, who 
should ask only for definite results and ignore methods in the main. 
We have adopted a much more difficult, but in final analysis a much 
more far-reaching program; and we must go to the very bottom, 
must reach the individual citizen and act directly upon him. The 
machinery set up is somewhat more cumbersome than in the other 
case would be necessary. In large part, the American employees 
thereunder perform routine functions, and are to be replaced by 
natives as speedily as possible. 

For the superior places, the positions where initiative talent and 
constructive ability are needed, we have not always succeeded in get- 
ting as good men as are to be desired. The salaries are not too high, 
they are rather too low, for the right men; but it is a waste of money, 
as well as harmful on other accounts, to put mediocre men in any of 
these places. Most serious of all, the missionary spirit which our 
policy requires — presupposing, as it does, cooperation between Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos — is too commonly wanting among American civil 
servants in the islands. There seem to be two main causes for this: 
one, race-prejudice, which is stronger and more widespread among 
us than appears at home, the other, the extent to which a material 
standard of life prevails among us. One influence toward shortening 
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our present r6gime in the Philippines will be this failure to enlist 
enough Americans with the right spirit toward the work. 

Nevertheless, we have progressed rapidly, and have gone a long 
way, in the last eight years in the Philippines. One would feel like 
predicting the ultimate success of our policy, in one form or another, 
were it not that any prediction about the immediate or the distant 
future in that part of the world is both risky and profitless. At least, 
it would seem that the policy already stands justified by events both 
within the archipelago and in that region of the world. There was, 
and is yet, in the islands especially, an American party advocating 
the "strong hand" in political management of the Philippines and 
the fostering primarily of their commercial exploitation. Most 
foreigners, and in particular the British who claimed to know the 
Orient and colonial problems, ridiculed our Philippine program — or 
what they supposed it to be — as conceived in bland ignorance and 
foolish sentimentality. Today, in the face of Japan's performances, 
of the signs of the times in China, and particularly in view of what is 
happening or about to happen in India — not to go to Persia, Turkey, 
or Egypt — should we not congratulate ourselves upon our course in 
the Philippines? We denied Filipino nationality for the moment, 
but recognized and encouraged it for the future. We did this, partly 
because the Filipinos were pressing their demands upon us, but most 
of all because we felt that we could not do otherwise consistently 
with American ideals. At present, the forces of history seem to be 
working to justify us. 



